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to the relative ease with which Great Britain had financed not only
herself but her partners and allies in previous wars, and dwelt on the
need of frugality in peace as the condition of being well equipped and
supplied in time of war. War was still in these days regarded by both
political parties as a legitimate instrument of policy, which might be
brought into play by any unexpected turn of events or any foreign
challenge to British interests or prestige.
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It is one of the standing differences between British and American
politics that whereas in America a political party which has been
defeated on a major issue evacuates the unfavourable ground as speedily
as possible, a British party in like case starts a new campaign for the
recovery of the lost position. In America bimetallism was a lost
cause after the defeat of Mr. Bryan in 1896, and the League of Nations
after the defeat of Mr. Wilson in 1920. In Great Britain the defeat
of Home Rule, like the repeated defeats of Protection in subsequent
years, was merely the signal for renewed efforts by the defeated party.
Mr, Gladstone was undaunted by the catastrophe of the General
Election of 1886, He sat down and wrote a fifty-page pamphlet on
the Irish question abating no jot of his proposals or of his determina-
tion to make them prevail. We get a glimpse of him a little later
staying at Tegernsee as the guest of Lord Acton, and climbing the
Bavarian mountains in the company of his old friend, Dr. Dolliiiger,
to whom a copy of the pamphlet was given. His spirits rose in the
mountain air, and on returning home he threw off an article on the
second part, lately published, of Tennyson's Locksley Hall, in which
a buoyant optimism and confident belief in human nature and progress
was brought to bear on the poet's despondency. Then he turned to
theology and marched to the defence of the faith in a review of Mrs.
Humphry Ward's" Robert Elsmere," incidentally making the fortunes
of that book, and involving him in a long correspondence with Lord
Acton about the credentials of the early Fathers. Such was Mr.
Gladstone, and through it all he was reading Irish history and becoming
impassioned about the iniquities of the Act of Union and the errors
of British statesmen before and after. The theme filled him to over-
flowing, and he deemed it his mission from now to the end to take
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